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Sonnet for a 


Christmas Legend 


The shepherds watched on Christmas morn 
While stars shone brilliant on the plain. 
The angels sang a glad refrain 

Of how their Infant King was born. 

A little child who could not speak 

And whom the others left behind 

With tear-dimmed eye set out to find, 
Alone, the King whom all did seek. 


And when at last he found his Lord 
Asleep in Mary’s arms in peace 

She smiled and beckoned him to kneel 
And kiss the Child whom he adored; 
His silent tongue found new release. 
A Baby King was born to heal! 


DOLORES M. ARNADE 
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Social Maturity of the Preschool Blind Child 


B. Elizabeth McKay 


Psychologist, Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School 
for the Blind at Summit, New Jersey 


One of the chief aims in training the visually handicapped 
child is to teach him to be independent—to do as much for him- 
self as possible and not to rely upon others for assistance. He 
should be taught to walk independently, to find his way about 
the house and yard, to go up and down steps, to feed himself, 
and to dress himself. He should also be taught to make use 
of play material, to do things with his hands, and to discover 
uses to which objects may be put. In general, the ultimate 
goal is to teach him to be as “socially competent” as a seeing 
child of the same age. 


The term “socially competent” as applied to an adult means 
that he looks after himself, manages his own affairs, and does 
things for himself without the help or supervision of others. 
Social independence is built up through the process of matura- 
tion almost from the time the child is born. Dr. E. A. Doll, 
the author of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, says in his 
Manual of Directions, “This maturation in social indepen- 
dence may be taken as a measure of progressive development 
in social competence.” ' It is assumed that an individual even 
as a child tends to dominate his environment, to create oppor- 
tunities, and to break away from restraint. 


It was not until the Vineland Social Maturity Scale was 
developed that social competence could be quantitatively deter- 
mined. Heretofore, the concept had been expressed in vague 
terms and each person had his own ideas as to what constituted 
it. Although the Scale is still in a tentive form it is considered 
sufficiently developed for investigational purposes.? 


(1) The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Revised Condensed Manual of Directions. Publication of 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, Department of Research. Series 1936, No. 3, 
April, 1936, Page 1. 

(2) Other studies with this scale are now in progress at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Watet- 
town, Mass., and the New York Institute for the Blind, New York City. 
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The Scale consists of 117 items ranging in difficulty from 
infancy to adult life. Each item is significant as it is repre- 
sentative of some actual performance in the line of self-suffi- 
ciency. The significance of the items is expressed in the Manual 
of Directions as, “Each item is conceived as representing gen- 
eral growth in social responsibility which is expressed in some 
detailed performance as an overt expression of that responsi- 
bility. Consequently, the value of the detailed items is to be 
determined principally by the extent to which they reflect this 
personal independence in personal activity in respect to which 
the detailed performances are otherwise relatively unimpor- 
tant.”’! 

The Scale is not administered to the person who is being 
scored, but the information is obtained from someone intimately 
familiar with the subject. The examiner must be sufficiently 
skilled in the technique of interviewing to obtain accurate in- 
formation through indirect questioning. The examiner must 
also have a complete understanding of the general and specific 
instructions of the Scale. 

In scoring the Scale a plus (+) is given if that item is 
habitually performed without need of undue urging. A plus 
is also given when the performance is outgrown or temporarily 
discontinued. A minus score (—) is given to those items on 
which the subject has not yet succeeded at all or only rarely. 
A score of plus-minus (+) is given to those items which are 
in a transitional or emergent state. In other words, they are 
occasionally but not ordinarily performed with full success. A 
score of plus NO (no opportunity) is given for those items 
which the subject has not performed and does not perform 
because of special restraints, such as institutional restrictions, 
but which the subject would presumably perform habitually 
were the limitations removed. Further discussion of these “no 
opportunity” items will be found later in this paper. 

As was stated in the beginning, the blind child should be 
taught to be as socially adequate as the seeing child. The 
question which arises is, “Can the visually handicapped child 
compete with the seeing child in terms of what the seeing child 
does?” The Vineland Social Maturity Scale which has been 
standardized on seeing children is used as a basis for this dis- 
cussion. 


(1) Ibid. p. 2. 
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This Scale has been administered to the children at the 
Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School for the Blind at 
intervals of two to three months during the winter and spring 
of 1935-36. At first it was thought that the rate of progres- 
sive development of actual performances as measured by this 
Scale might give some indication as to the potential ability 
of the blind child. However, so many complicating factors 
enter into the training of the blind child that further study 
is necessary before any such conclusions can be drawn. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of particular items and 
individual cases, it should be noted that the majority of the 
children who come to the Arthur Home are in poor physical 
condition when they arrive. They are definitely retarded in 
their general physical development and this undoubtedly re- 
tards them in all their activities. In many cases their legs 
are so weak that they cannot attempt to stand on them and 
their general muscular control so poor that they have difficulty 
in holding objects in their hands. Any baby who is under- 
nourished and sick will show little initiative toward increas- 
ing his activity. This is especially true of the blind baby who 
sees nothing to stimulate interest in his environment. 

Another fact which should be noted is that the children 
admitted to the Home are problem children in one way or an- 
other. They may be not only nutrition cases but they may have 
behavior difficulties. It is the policy of the Home to take only 
those children for whom it is thought that the institution can 
offer training which it would be impossible for the child to re- 
ceive in his own home even under supervision. No child is 
admitted who is over six years of age, and every effort is made 
to see that the children admitted give evidence of being edu- 
cable. There are no limitations as to race or as to the locality 
from which the children come. 

The first case to be considered is that of Charles, a two- 
year-old child who has been at the Home for the past six 
months. When he was first admitted his physical diagnosis 
was secondary anemia, malnutrition, rickets. It was difficult 
to determine what his potential ability would be as he was too 
weak to show any activity and had apparently been accustomed 
to do nothing but lie on his back all day. 

His social competence, as measured by the Social Maturity 
Scale, was at the level of a six-month-old baby, although Charles ° 
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was then eighteen months old. Of the seventeen items which 
should be passed at one year, he scored plus on eight and plus- 
minus on one. After he had been at the Home six months he 
succeeded on eleven of the seventeen items, but as yet passed 
none of the items at the two-year level. This increased his 
social maturity age only two months. 

This case is typical of the three two-year-old children who 
are at the Arthur Home. Charles improved greatly in his phys- 
ical condition during his six months residence. At that time 
there was nothing in his physical development which should 
hinder him in developing in other ways. There was also no 
reason to believe that he was not normal mentally. He was 
bright, alert, and interested in his environment. In this re- 
spect he was an entirely different child than when he first 
came. Why, then, did he show an increase of only two months 
in his social maturity during the six months period? This 
means that he was developing at only one-third the normal rate 
for the average seeing child. 

It is interesting to note some of the items which he failed 
and which the average seeing two-year-old child should pass. 
The first item on which he failed is Item 4 on the scale and is 
an item which a child three or four months old should pass. 
The item is, “Reaches for familiar persons,” which means that 
the child clearly indicates recognition of familiar persons as 
distinguished from 4hose who are more or less strangers. 

It seems probable that this item is not as applicable to 
blind babies as to those who are not visually handicapped. It 
is thought that it is much more difficult for a blind baby to 
recognize a person by the sound of his voice or footsteps than 
for a seeing baby who'ean distinguish by sight. Or it may be 
that the blifid baby does not show recognition as readily as a 
seeing baby. His facial expression appears to be more one of 
intent listening than’ of recognition. Neither does it seem to 
be the tendency of ‘the blind baby to reach out his arms to be 
taken. Charles dees, fowever, pass Item 14, “Demands per- 
sonal attention,” since. he does try to direct interest toward 
himself whether it kei from a familiar or strange person. 

There are séveral items which would be affected by physi- 
cal Gevelqpment though initiative and incentive are undoubt- 
edly’ actors to be considered. The first of these items is, 
“Pulls.self upright,” then, “Stands alone.” Since he failed on 
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these he would, of course, fail on the more advanced items at 
the two-year level such as, “Walks about room unattended,” 
“Gives up baby carriage,” “Goes about house or yard.” 

There are other items which are failed and which should 
not be affected to any great extent by physical development. 
The first of these is Item 10 for which the instructions read, 
“Uses inarticulate speech which reveals apparent imitative or 
expressive attempts at words as something more than mere 
pleasurable vocalizations.” Another item at the one-year 
level which Charles unaccountably failed is, “Drinks from cup 
or glass assisted.” Although he is given milk from a glass 
rather than a bottle, and has been for some time, he does not 
readily drink or swallow. 

It is interesting to note ways in which Charles has progress- 
ed but in which he has not yet attained the proficiency which 
is required for credit on the Scale. Although he does not yet 
pull himself upright by holding to objects, he does this readily 
if given slight assistance from an adult. Even though he fail- 
ed Item 15, “Stands alone,” he is beginning to succeed on Item 
32, “Walks upstairs unassisted.” He does not yet “Follow 
simple instructions,’ but he does make conditioned responses 
to simple commands. He is beginning to chew his food but 
not quite well enough to succeed on the item, “‘Masticates food.” 
He holds his spoon while he eats and completes the process of 
eating except for the fact that an adult must assist him to 
get the food on his spoon. This item, “Eats with spoon,” is 
probably more difficult for the blind child than for the seeing 
child. He has to learn to hold the spoon, to carry it to his 
mouth at the right angle so that food does not spill, to put it 
back in the dish, and finally to get the spoon under the food 
and the food on the spoon. The process is more complicated 
for the blind than for the seeing child as he must feel rather 
than see what he is doing. 

There are still other ways in which Charles has progressed. 
Six months ago he would make no attempt to stand on his feet, 
while now he walks quite well if both hands are held. He takes 
an active interest in certain toys, and will amuse himself for an 
hour or longer in his play pen. If an object is lost he uses his 
feet as well as his hands in feeling around for it. He shows 
a definite preference for some toys. He is not content to stay 
in one place but moves about in an exploratory manner. 
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The next case to consider is that of Gloria, a three-year-old 
child. In October her social age was 1.3 years and her chrono- 
logical age 2.4 years. At that time she had been a resident of 
the Arthur Home for ten months. During those ten months 
she had been in the hospital for a while and was in bed most 
of the time for some weeks after returning to the Home. This 
undoubtedly retarded her development to some extent. 

Between October and June four Social Maturity tests had 
been administered and her social age showed a steady increase. 
In these eight months her social age increased nine months, 
which indicates that she had developed in social competence 
at slightly above the average rate. In October she was ap- 
proximately 50 per cent retarded while in June her retardation 
was only about 30 per cent. 

Judging from this rapid increase it might be expected that 
within another year she would be practically at the level of the 
average seeing child of her own age. On the other hand, it may 
be that her development will not be steady but will reach pla- 
teaus at which she will remain for a period of time before 
further measurable development will take place. Gloria is un- 
doubtedly a child of normal intelligence, and if her case is typi- 
cal of blind children it might be presumed that Charles, the 
two-year-old child, will soon begin to show rapid gains. 

Gloria’s development has been very even along all lines 
of social competence. She appears to have no outstanding 
ability or disability. This is in line with the present belief that 
the blind child does not compensate for his handicap by develop- 
ing along one particular line. 

On the last examination Gloria passed all of the items at 
the first-year level, failed only one and half of another at the 
two-year level, and passed two at the three-year level. Her 
one failure at the two-year level was, “Transfers objects,” and 
she received half credit on the item, “Fetches or carries familiar 
objects,” as she sometimes but not always performs this satis- 
factorily. The first item requires that objects be removed and 
replaced in somewhat purposeful manner and in some pattern 
or order. Gloria has learned to play with objects and amuses 
herself for quite long periods of time but as yet has shown very 
little pattern or order in her play. She even initiates her own 
play activities which gives her credit for one item at the three- 
year level. The other item on which she succeeds at the three- 
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year level is, “Avoids simple hazards.” It may be that this item 
is more readily passed by a blind child than by a seeing child as 
the blind seem to learn very early in life to be careful. 


There are two other items at the three-year level on which 
Gloria is beginning to succeed. The first is, “Asks to go to 
toilet.” She is taken to the toilet at regular intervals and sel- 
dom has accidents but she does not as yet indicate that she has 
a desire to go. The next item is, “Removes coat or dress.” 
She sometimes removes her coat when told to, but not always, 
and never on her own initiative. 


The two children, Charles and Gloria, both have light per- 
ception. It is possible that this hinders development in the 
very early years more than it helps. The child spends so much 
time with the automatism of waving his hands in front of his 
eyes that other activities have to be put aside. If an activity 
is begun it has to be interrupted at intervals because of this 
automatism. This may account in part for the lack of continu- 
ous pattern in their play. It also lessens a desire for other 
activities as the child is content with the sensation he receives 
from the waving of his hands. 

The next case is that of Curly, a boy 6.7 years of age, who 
is totally blind. He has not been visually handicapped from 
birth, however. He lost the sight of one eye when he was 
eighteen months of age. The loss of sight in the other eye was 
the result of an injury at the age of four years. He was 
under the supervision of the Arthur Home for a year and a 
half. For three months of this time he lived on a small farm 
near the Home. 

Curly is of normal intelligence along verbal lines with su- 
perior manual ability. In spite of his visual handicap he is as 
socially competent as a six-year-old seeing child, according to 
his score on the Social Maturity Scale. Unlike the three-year- 
old child, Gloria, Curly shows considerable scattering of suc- 
cusses on the test. He passes all the items at the four-year 
level, and has successes at each year through the nine-year level. 


His first failure is the item, “Uses pencil or crayon for 
drawing,” at the five-year level. This is an item on which even 
older blind children would be likely to fail as the instructions 
state that recognizable forms such as a man, house, or tree 
must be produced. 
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At the next year level the only item which he passes is, 
“Uses skates, sled, wagon.” It may be that the next item, 
“Prints simple words,” is one which blind children at this level 
might ordinarily fail. The material with which to write braille 
is not as available to the blind child as pencil and paper are to 
the seeing child. If other blind children of this age are found 
to fail on this item, it might suggest that blind children should 
become more familiar with braille material at an early age, 
although because of the fine coordinations required for writing 
braille, this is not likely. 

The next three items might be counted as, “no oppor- 
tunity” items in Curly’s case. They are, “Plays simple table 
games,” “Is trusted with money,” and “Goes to school unat- 
tended.” They were scored minus because it was felt that 
even if he did have the opportunity he would not succeed on 
them. There are apparently not as many simple table games 
for blind children as for seeing children. If this is the level 
at which the average seeing child begins to enjoy and to parti- 
cipate in such games why should not the blind child enjoy them 
also? 

Curly had never had the opportunity to be trusted with 
small sums of money to make payments or purchases, and the 
informant felt that he would not have been responsible if he had 
had the opportunity. There is little reason to believe that a 
blind child should not ordinarily be as careful and responsible 
with money as the seeing child. The ability to make change 
is not required. This item would seem to be applicable with 
blind children in general. 


The blind child of this age may be handicapped on the 
item, “Goes to school unattended,” as it requires that no one 
be in direct charge of the child and that he be able to cross 
streets by himself, and otherwise be “on his own.” However, 
the directions for the item permit that the child may go with 
friends, and there must be some blind children who would be 
capable of caring for themselves in the company of others and 
would not necessarily have to be under the supervision of one 
particular person. Further study of children outside the insti- 
tutional environment would help to solve questions such as these. 


The items above the six-year level on which Curly is suc- 
cessful are mainly those of self-help. He goes to bed unassisted, 
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bathes himself unaided, and combs his own hair. One item 
which he passes at the nine-year level is, “Uses tools or uten- 
sils.’ He shows marked superiority along this line even in 
comparison with a seeing child. 


There are no other items within his range of successes 
which should be much more difficult for a blind child than for a 
seeing child except one which depends upon the use of a knife 
for cutting meat at the table. It is often advisable even for a 
blind adult to have his meat cut by someone else as it is less 
conspicuous than trying to cut it himself. 


There are no items in the Scale which have been counted 
as “no opportunity” items because of the handicap of blind- 
ness. Blindness itself is not to be considered as constituting 
“no opportunity” as it is not an environmental handicap. 
Furthermore, it is the effect of the blindness that we wish to 
observe. With children living in an institution there will usual- 
ly be some environmental restrictions imposed which will hind- 
er perforr.ance of certain activities. Since there are practical- 
ly no restrictions at the Arthur Home, failure on the part of 
the child to pass an item is usually due to the fact that the 
child is not considered sufficiently competent to be free of sup- 
ervision. 


It was stated in the beginning of this paper that it is as- 
sumed that an individual tends to dominate his environment. 
This may not be as true of a blind child as it is of a seeing 
child. There are many things of which a blind child could 
know nothing if he were not taught about them. For example, 
if he were not shown the use of a spoon he would have little 
reason to use it for eating. Also, if he were accustomed to 
eating with a spoon and were not shown a fork, he might be con- 
tent to continue eating with the spoon. However, if the blind 
child is stimulated to take an interest in his environment he 
seems to have the desire to dominate it in much the same man- 
ner as a seeing child. 


There is the question as to whether the Social Maturity 
Scale, which has been standardized on seeing children, is a fair 
test to be used with blind children. Since blind children should 
be taught to “fit in” with a seeing world, why should not their 
performances be measured in terms of what the seeing world, 
expects? If the three cases discussed above are typical of 
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blind children in general, it seems that there are practically 
no items, at least through the nine-year level, which are not ap- 
plicable to blind children at the same level at which they appear 
on the Scale. 


It may be that if the blind child does as well as the seeing 
child of the same age, this may require actually superior ability 
in view of the visual handicap. Similarly, a blind child who is 
in other respects equal to the seeing child might show a reduc- 
tion in score at the same age. This can be used in connection 
with other data to determine the extent to which other general 
or special ability must be present in the blind child to produce 
the same effect in the blind child as is found in the seeing 
child of the same age. 


The first child failed on several items at the one-year level, 
and there might be some question as to whether they were too 
difficult for the blind baby. However, the second child suc- 
ceeded on all of these items so that we might conclude that 
the first child had not yet matured sufficiently and that the 
items themselves were not at fault. The third child succeeded 
on all of the items through the four-year level. If maturation 
has taken place the items on this Scale will be passed. Proof 
of this statement is the-case of a blind Ediphone operator at 
the Arthur Home, who is twenty-seven years old, and who 
makes an average score at this level on the Scale. She passes 
all of the items through the twenty-year level, fails only one 
at the twenty-five year level, and passes three of the items 
above twenty-five years. The conclusion may be drawn that 
blindness alone is not a permanent bar to ultimate competence. 


The Scale should be of use in work with blind children, as 
it not only gives concrete evidence of development in their ac- 
tual performance, but serves as a guide to determine what they 
should be doing at certain ages. It also serves as a record to 
show the results of training far better than would a mental 
test. It is not the intelligence level of the child which teachers 
of the blind are attempting to improve by training, but rather 
the uses to which this intelligence is put. They are interested 
in what the child actually does, especially in relation to the 
seeing child. 
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A Christmas for Five Hundred 


J. Thomas McIntire 


In the lower right hand corner of my evening newspaper 
is a notice in bold-face type warning me that there remains 
only three more shopping days before Christmas. For the past 
ten days or so the thought contained in that space has disturbed 
my evenings. When it told me there were twenty-one shopping 
days before Christmas, it received only passing attention but 
with each day and the reduction of the figure by one unit, it 
has gained my attention more and more until now its appeal 
could not be stronger if it were in the headlines. I dislike it 
very much; it is a constant reminder of my ever increasing de- 
linquencies as far as Christmas is concerned. [I have done 
most of my Christmas planning, have addressed my cards and 
sent some of them on their way, and have purchased a few of 
the presents I expect to give but I still have quite a little shop- 
ping to do. At any other time I would experience very little 
difficulty in satisfying my needs but now I find myself in a state 
of frustration brought on, I expect, by the hustle and bustle of 
the crowds, the gayly decorated shop windows and streets of 
the midtown section, the holly bedecked advertisements in the 
papers and the Christmas music and announcements carried 
on the radio. Early in December I was caught up by currents 
and carried gently along with them but with each successive 
day I have been drawn more and more into the center of the 
whirlpool. 


I must admit that my Christmas preparations are very 
simple ones and yet each Christmas I find myself in this same 
disturbed state. Interestingly enough I have no occasion to 
feel lonesome as most of my friends have about the same ex- 
perience. We all admit the fact that Christmas is so much 
trouble, yet not one of us would avoid it if this were possible, 
because interspersed with all our little difficulties are those 
pleasant memories of Christmases of the past as well as our 
pleasant expectations of the coming one. 
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At times when I find myself most perplexed with, let us 
say, the selecting of a suitable gift for Aunt Sarah, even though 
| know Aunt Sarah will exchange my selection for something 
else the day after Christmas, I frequently think of a family I 
know rather well. This is a very unusual family and possibly 
my telling you a bit about its Christmas will help you as it 


has helped me. 


My Christmas responsibilities are, oh so small, as compared 
with those of The Training School at Vineland. Here is a fam- 
ily of over five hundred, each with a stocking to be filled. Fifty 
percent of this family are firm believers in Santa Claus and 
nearly that percentage will always remain so. Many of them 
have adult physiques but all have minds of children and always 
will. Their interests vary little with their physical status, re- 
maining on a level with their childlike minds. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Christmas becomes a business; a most delightful 
business, I have learned. 


Preparations for Christmas are well underway at The 
Training School by the middle of November. It is at that time 
that the children and employes become Christmas conscious 
and there is the first real difference between my system and 
theirs. There is no waiting for that little newspaper space to 
tell one that there remains only ten more shopping days. Inter- 
estingly enough their first step is the same as mine, that is to 
sit down and plan. With them this happens in one of the Fri- 
day morning Executive Meetings, a meeting of the heads of 
the various departments of the School, and is followed up by 
a special meeting of the housemothers and fathers and those 
having special responsibilities during the Christmas season. At 
this meeting helpers are assigned to the various cottage groups 
to assist in anyway they may. 


Of course there could be no real Christmas without Santa 
Claus letters, so every child writes one. Many of the children 
are able to write their own letters, others must have assistance 
and still others have their letters written for them. This is 
accomplished through the housemothers and fathers and their 
assistants. The letters are similar to those of any American 
boy or girl. The salutation is nearly always, “Dear Santa 
Claus.” Then there is a series of sentences calling the jolly 
old man’s attention to the fact that the boy or girl has been 
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a very good one during the past year. In the wake of such dis- 
arming statements, there follow the things that the child would 
like most for Christmas. In closing, the letters usually contain 
a “Merry Christmas” for Santa Claus himself. Each letter is 
stamped with a bright Christmas seal and it is then ready for 
its long trip to the Northland. I wish there were space for 
listing a sampling of the children’s Christmas requests. How- 
ever, if you could combine the requests of all your children, 
your nieces and nephews, and all the children living in your 
square, I imagine you would have a fair sample of the requests 
made by The Training School family. 


The letters are carefully checked over by those in charge, 
in order to make sure that every child will receive suitable and 
adequate gifts. The letters are then mailed to the parents or 
guardians of the children in all instances where they are able to 
provide the child’s Christmas. The letters go to all parts of 
the United States and some few find their way into foreign 
countries. The letters of those children whose parents cannot 
provide Christmas for them are referred to one of the Institu- 
tion’s Santa Claus ladies. 


Christmas would not be Christmas if all were receiv- 
ing without giving. To provide for this a special store is held 
at which the counters are stacked with appropriate gifts for 
fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, aunts and uncles, and 
friends. A large proportion of the Christmas Store stock is 
composed of articles that have been made by the school children 
in the basketry, woodworking, weaving and sewing classes. 
The children make their own selections. Each gift is placed 
in gay wrappings and prepared for sending. 


The Training School is located in the heart of the South 
Jersey pine belt, a region that flourishes in pine, cedar, laurel 
and holly. Weeks before Christmas excursions are made into 
the wooded sections and great quantities of these greens are 
gathered for decorations. The laurel is worked up into beauti- 
ful strands of rope. Approximately twenty-five hundred yards 
were made this year. The cedar and holly are made into 
wreathes; this year there were about six hundred and fifty made. 
The more shapely cedar trees are equipped with standards for 
Christmas tree purposes. The farm and colony boys are re- 
Sponsible for gathering the materials and making the decora- 
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tions. Just think of the decorations on such a large scale. I 
really have to smile to myself when I think of all the fuss I 
make in getting my decorations which consist of a tree, a 
couple of wreathes, possibly a silver bell or two and a few 
candles. 

Days before Christmas, the children’s packages begin to 
come in. These are checked through the routine receiving sta- 
tion and then sent to the various Santa Claus rooms where they 
are carefully inspected, checked, re-wrapped and labeled for the 
various cottages. Each piece of clothing and a great many 
other articles are labeled in order that there will be no confu- 
sion of gifts on Christmas Day. All packages are kept in the 
Christmas rooms until Christmas Eve when they are taken by 
truck to the various cottages. The Christmas rooms are jolly 
places. Every worker is happy in anticipating the pleasure 
the children will receive from their various gifts. The house- 
mothers and fathers watch the incoming packages to see how 
many of them are for children of their group and show some 
signs of anxiety if the packages of any of their children have 
not arrived a day or two before Christmas. They breathe sighs 
of relief when these belated packages do come. In rare in- 
stances where a child’s gifts have not been received, there is 
always a stock of Christmas things to serve as last minute 
substitutes so that there is no child disappointed Christmas 
morning. 

The Sunday just proceeding Christmas is known as Christ- 
mas Sunday at which time special services are held. The band 
plays the special Christmas hymns, the chorus sings their much 
practiced carols and the Christmas story is told once again to 
an ever receptive audience. 

Happy anticipation is running high by the evening of the 
twenty-fourth. Children who have belonged to the family for 
several Christmases tell the new comers in excited terms, of 
the wonderful things they may expect at the Hall on Christmas 
Eve. And why shouldn’t they, because it is on Christmas Eve 
that Santa Claus pays his preliminary visit to The Training 
School. His visit is always a glorious affair. Someone has 
described it— 


“It is seven-thirty. Santa Claus is due. No sound of bells. Some- 
body—the Director himself—opens a window. He leans so far out 
that there are shouts of concern lest he break his neck, so somebody 
has to hold his feet while he listens for the bells. Everybody is sud- 
denly silent. Nothing. He slides back into the hall, turns a disap- 
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pointed face to the sea of anxious ones. Fearful of some catastrophe 
they almost whisper, “Did’ja hear him?” “Is he comin’?” and he 
sadly shakes his head. The demand growing louder and louder, “tele. 
phone him, telephone him.” Some far-seeing soul has put up a tele- 
phone near the stage where the curtain is down. An old phone but a 
good one, for the Director winds the crank and the bell rings. He 
puts the receiver to his ear and waits. Central is asleep. Will she 
never waken? Such suspense. Then “Hello, give me the North 
Pole.” Another wait. The suspense is terrific. Finally, “Hello, js 
this the North Pole?” “Who's talking?” “Mrs. Santa Claus?” 
“Oh, this is The Training School. Where’s Santa? He was to be 
here at seven-thirty and it’s now seven-forty.” Another awful wait. 
Then, “He went to the Colony first? Must have spent too much time 
there?” Groans of disapproval interrupted by “On his way here 
now? Ought to be here ina minute ortwo? Thank you. Goodbye.” 
Groans changed to cheers as the Director again opened the window. 
There was instant silence. Came the faint tinkle of bells which grew 
louder. Suddenly a loud “Whoa.” Aback stage a door slammed. 
The big curtain went up. The huge Christmas tree, decorated and 
ablaze with colored lights, was surrounded by great piles of boxes 
and packages. Then such a shout as Santa himself strode onto the 
stage almost staggering under his pack. Those five hundred children 
and grown-ups knew that in the pack there was something special 
for each of them. Santa wasted no time in getting about his business 
even while he told them how glad he was to come again to The Village 
of Happiness because nowhere else did he get such a hearty welcome. 
While he worked and talked he still had time to shake hands with 
some of the older children who, presuming on old acquaintance, had 
crowded onto the stage; but white-haired Tim, who had welcomed him 
for nearly forty years and still believed,—little fragile, faithful Tim, 
was lifted from his feet in a great bear-hug of those mighty arms. 
Believe in Santa Claus? Here was proof, absolute, of his reality, not 
only to Tim but to all who witnessed that Christmas Eve party.” 


Upon their return to the cottages, three nods and most of 
the children are asleep. The anticipation of tomorrow keeps 
some few awake. However, most are sleeping when the band 
gathers in front of their cottage for the morning carols. This 
is one phase of the Christmas celebration that few of the em- 
ployes and friends of the school ever forget. To be awakened 
while the darkness still lingers on Christmas morning to the 
inspiring strains of “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” is some- 
—— long to be remembered. To that music the day is usher- 
ed in. 


The setting is a beautiful one. Every cottage and gather- 
ing place at The Training School is bedecked in beautiful Christ- 
mas greens; colored lights blink on evergreens about the 
grounds as well as the trees in each cottage. Their gay light 
is caught up by the tinsel and shiny ornaments and tossed back 
again. Under each Christmas tree is stacked the long await- 
ed packages. About nine in the morning the glorious task of 
unwrapping the packages is started and with the breaking of 
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every wrapping a new thrill is given life. Trains, wagons, dolls, 
pooks and airplanes are all taken up by excited hands or will- 
ing arms. Such periods can never be adequately described, they 
can only be lived. The rest of the morning is spent in displaying 
gifts, trying the toys, decking one’s self out in the new sheep- 
skin coat or dress and making merry in general. 


At high noon the Christmas turkey dinner is served with 
all the “fixin’s.”” Nine hundred pounds of turkey are required 
to serve this big family. Every ounce of it comes from the 
School’s poultry department, the turkeys having been raised 
by the children. Nine hundred pounds of turkey, and I exper- 
ience some difficulty in getting a fifteen pound one for my table. 


The remainder of the day soon passes away in visiting and 
the displaying of gifts. But Christmas is not yet over for this 
big family because a few days after the twenty-fifth comes the 
presentation of the Christmas play. This is a combination of 
weeks of work and training. The play itself is usually some well- 
known work especially adapted to this family. This year’s play 
is “The Return of the Old Gardener,” an adaptation of “The 
Return of Peter Grimm.” The play is not limited to a few. 
Approximately eighty children take part in it. They consider 
ita very special honor. The children not only enjoy the thrill 
that comes from standing behind footlights but appreciate in 
some measure the pleasure their efforts give others. With the 
fall of the curtain after the last act of the play, Christmas is 
officially over but much of its spirit continues throughout the 
year at The Training School. 


I really feel much better about my own Christmas prepara- 
tions after having talked to you about Christmas at The Train- 
ing School. That little space in the lower right-hand corner 
of my evening paper is much less tantalizing than it was a few 
moments ago. If you will excuse me, I'll go right along and 
get a silk umbrella for Aunt Sarah which no doubt will be ex- 
changed for a canary or a pair of silk <tockings before the 
week is over. Since I was six or seven I have been a member of 
that chorus whose theme song is, “There Ain’t no Santa Claus.” 
But Christmas with the Training School family has caused me 
to add “I wonder ——.” 
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